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POETRY 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. 


Soft are the slumbers of minds fill’d with love, 
Blissful the hours of repose, 
Bearing the thoughts to the regions above, 
Drowning all troubles and woes; | 
Nom’ries of dear ones then float thro’ the brain, 
Pancies of long treasur’d schemes, 
Alas! and alas! that they cannot remain, 
Beautiful, innocent, beautiful dreams. 
Beautiful dreams, beautiful dreams, 
Heav’nly, fairy-like, beautiful dreams. . 
The friends we have lost live over again, 
ape | smile and weep as of yore; 
The objects we wish for we seem to obtain. 
And we tread npon fairyland’s shore, 
Our enemies love us—the world seems so fuir, 
Alas! that it’s not as it seems! 
They come like a perfume, and vanish like air— 
Beautiful, innocent, beautiful dreams. 
Baantifnl dreams. etc, 


Oh! would they were lasting—oh! would they were true, 
Those dreams of an innocent heart, 
And would that the dreamer might never awake 
To the truth—they so quickly depart. 
Oh! would that the visions of maidens and babes - 
Eaeh one that with loveliness teems— 
Could last for a life-time, a foretaste of Heav'n, 
Beantiful, innocent, beantiful dreams. 
Reautiful dreams. etc. 


HAROLD, 
THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR BUIAWVER LYTTON, 
All within the palace of Westminster showed the 
confusion and dismay of the awful time; all, at least, 
save the council chamber’ in which Harold, who had 
arrived the night before, conferred with his thegns. It 
was evening; the courtyards and the halls were filled 
with armed men, and almost with every hour came 
rider and bode from the Sussex shores. In the corri- 
dors the Churehmen grouped and whispered, as they 
had whispered and grouped in the day of King Fd- 
ward’s death. Stigand passed among them, pale and 
thoughtful. The serge gowns came rustling round 
the Arch-prelate for counsel or courage. 
“Shall we go forth with the king’s army?” asked a 
young monk, bolder than the rest, “to animate the 
ost with prayer and hymn?” 


“Fool!” said the miserly prelate, “fool !- if we do 
so, and the Norman conquer, what become of our ab- 
bacies and convent lands? The duke wars against 
Harold, not England. If he slay Harold “ 

‘What then?” 

“The Atheling is left us yet. Stay we here and 
guard the last prince of the House of Cerdic,” whis- 
ptred Stigand, and=he swept on. 

In the chamber in which Edward had breathed his 
last, his widowed queen, with Aldyth her successor, 
and Githa and some other ladies, waited the decision 
of the council. By one of the windows stood, clasp- 
ing each other by hand, the fair young bride of Gurth 
and the betrothed of the gay Leofwine. Githa sate 
alone, bowing her face over her hands—desolate; 
mourning for the fate of her traitor son; and the 
wounds, that the recent and holier death of Thyra had 
inflicted, bled afresh. And the holy Lady of Edward 


Aldyth, who scarcely héeding her, started ever and 
anon with impatient terror, muttering to herself, 
“Shall I lose this crown too?” 

In the council hall debate waxed warm—which was 
the wiser, to meet William at once in the battle-field, 
or to delay, till all the forces Harold might expect 


(and which he had ordered to be{levied, in his rapid 


march from York), could swell his host? 

“If we retire before the enemy,” said Garth, ‘‘leay- 
ing him in a strange land, winter approaching, his 
forage will fail. He will scarce dare to march upon 
London; if he does, we shall be better prepared to en- 
counter him. My voice is against resting all on a 
single battle.” 

“Is that thy choiee?” said Vebba, indignantly. 
“Not so, I am sure, would have chosen thy father; nat 
s0 think the Saxons of Kent. The Norman is laying 
waste all the lands of thy subjects, Lord Harold: liv- 
ing on plunder, as a robber, in the realm or King Al- 
fred. Dost thou think that men will get better heart 
to fight for their country by hearing that their king 
shrinks from the danger?” 

“Thon speakest well and wisely,” said Haco; and 
all eyes turned to the young son of Sweyn, as to the 
one who best knew the character of the hostile army 
and the skill of its chief. “We have now with us a 
force flushed with conquest over a foe hitherto deem 
invineible. Men who have conquered the Norwegian 
will-not shrink from jthe Norman... Victory depends 
upon ardor more than numbers.- Every hour of de- 
lay damps the ardor. Are we sure that it will swell 


jour num ers? What I dread most is not the sword 
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of the Norman duke, it is his craft. Rely upon it, 
that if we meet him not soon, he will mareh straight 
to London. He will preclaim by the way, that he 
comes not to seize the throne, but to punish Harold, 
and abide by the Witan, or perchance by the word of 
the Roman pontiff. The terror of his armament unre- 
sisted, will spread like a panic through the land. 
Many will be decoyed by his false pretexts, many 
awed by a force that the king dare not meet. If he 
comes in sight of the city, think you that merchants 
and cheapmen will not he daunted Ny the thought of 
pillage and sack? They will be the first-to capitulate 
at the first house which is fired. This city is weak to 
guard against siege; ith walls long neglected; and in 
sieges the Normans are famous. Are we 80 united 
a king’s rule thus fresh), but what no cabals, no 

issensions will break out among ourselves? If the 
duke come, as come he will, in the name of the Church, 
may not the churchmen set up some new pretender to 
the crown—perchance the child Edgar? And, divi- 
ded against ourselves, how ingloriously should we 
feel! - Besides, this land, though never before have 
the links between province and province been drawn 
so close, hath yet demarkations, that make the people 
selfish. The Northumbrians, I fear, will not stir to 
help London, and Mercia will hold aloof from our 

erill. Grant that William once seize London, all 

ngland is broken up and dispirited; each shire, nay, 
each town, looking only to itself. Talk of delay as 
wearing out the strength of the foe! No, it would 
wear out our own. Little eno’, I fear, is yet left in 
our treasnry. If William seize London, that treas- 
ury is his, with all the wealth of uur burgesses, How 
should we maintain an army, except by preying on 
the people, and thus discontenting them? Where 
guard that army? Where are our forts? where our 
mountains! The war of delay suits only a land of 
rock and defile, or of castle and breastwork. Thegns 
and warriors, ye have no castles but your breasts of 
mail. Abandon these, and you are lost.” 

A general murmur of applause closed the speech 
of Haco, which, while wise in arguments our histori- 
ans have overlooked, came home to that noblest rea- 
son of brave men, which urges prompt resistance to 
foul invasion. 

then, rose king Harold. 

“I thank you, fellow-English, for that applause with 
which ye have greeted mine own thoughts on the lips 
of Haco. Shall it be said that your king rushed to 
chase his own brother from the soil of outraged Eng- 
land, yet shrunk from the sword of the Norman stran- 
ger? Well indeed might my brave subjects desert 
na ¢ banner if it floated idly over these palace walls, 
while the armed invader pitched his tent in the heart 
of England. By delay, William’s forces, whatever it 
be, can not grow less; his cause grows more strong 
in our craven fears. _ What his armament may be, we 
rightly know not; the report varies with every mes- 
senger, swelling and lessening with the rumors of 
every hour. Have we not around us vow our most 
stalwart veterans-—-the flower of our armies—the 
most eager spirits—the vanquishers of Hardrada? 
Thou sayest, Gurth, that all should not be periled on 
a single battle. True. Harold should be periled, 
but wherefore England? Grant that we win the day; 
the quicker our dispatch, the greater our fame, the 
more lasting that peace, at home and abroad, which 


rests ever its best foundation on the sense of the pow- 
er, which wrong can not provoke unchastised. Grant 
that we lose; a loss can be made gain by a king’s 
brave death. Why should not our example rouse and 
unite all who survive us? Which the nobler example, 
the one best fitted to protect our country—the reere- 
ant backs of living chiefs, or the glorious dead with 
their fronis to the foe? Come what may, life or death, 
at least we will thin the Normon numbers, and heap 
the barriers of our corpses on the Norman march. At 


should defend their native land! And if, as I believe 
and pray, in every English breast beats a heart like 
Harold’s, what matters though a king should fall?— 
Freedom is immortal.” 

He spoke; and forth from his baldric he drew his 
sword, 
sheath. And in that council hall, at least, in every 
breast heat the heart of ITarold. 


By the altar of the Abbey Church of Waltham, that 
night,, knelt Edith in prayer for Harold. 

She had taken up her abode in a small convent of 
nuns that adjoined the more famous monastery of 
Waltham; but she had promised Hilda not to enter on 
the novitiate until the birthday of [arold had passed. 
She herself had no longer faith in the omens and 

rophecies that had deceived her youth and darkened 
Sor life; and, in the more congeaial air of our holy 
church, the spirit, ever so chastened, grew calm and 
resigned. But the tidings of the Norman’s coming, 
and the king’s victorions return to his capital, had 
reached even that still retreat; and love, which had 
blent itself with religion, led her step to that lonely 
altar. And suddenly, as she there knelt, only lighted 


startled by the sound of approaching feet and mur 
muring voices. She rose in alarm—the door of the 
church was thrown open—torches advanced—and 
among the monks, between Osgood and Alred, came 
the king. 
march, to invoke the prayers of that pious brother- 
hood; and by the altar he had founded, to pray that 
his one sin of faith forfeited and oath abjured might 


of his country’s need. 

Edith stifled the ery that rose to her lips, as the 
torches fell on the pale and lished and melanchol 
face of Harold; and she crept away under the are 


abutting walls. 
their holy office, beheld not that solitary and shrink- 
ing form, They approached the altar, and the mass 
was said and sung; and then the king knelt dow 
lowlily, and none heard the prayer. But as Osgood 
held the sacred rood over the bended head of the roy- 
al suppliant, the Image on the crucifix, (which had 
been a gift from Alred the prelate, and was supposed 
to have belonged of old to Augustine, the first found- 
er of the Saxon Churh; so that by the superstition of 
the age, it was invested with miraculous virtues), 
bleed itself visibly. Visibly, the pale and ghastly 
Image of the suffering God bowed over the head of 
the kneeling man; whether the fastenings of the rood 
were loosened, or from what cause soever, in the eyes 
of all the brotherhood, the Image bowed. A thrill of 
terror froze every heart, save Edith’s, too remote to 
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least, we can show to the rest of England how men — 


Ife had come, that last night before his | 


of the vast Saxon columns, and into the shade of | 
The monks and the king, intent on 


Every blade, at that signal, leaped from the © 
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HAROLD. 


perceive the portent, and save the king’s whom the 
omen seemed to doom, for his face was buried in his 
clasped hands, Ifeavy was his heart, nor needed it 
other warnings than its own gloom. 

Long and silently prayed the king—and when at 
last he rose, and the monks, though with altered and 
tremulous voices, began their closing hymn, Edith 
passed noiselessly along the wall, and stealing 
through one of the smaller doors which communicated 
to the nunnery annexed, gained the solitude of her 
own chamber. ‘l'here she stood, benumbed with the 
strength of her cmotions at the sight of Harold thus 
abruptly presented. How had the fond human heart 
leaped to mect him! ‘I'wive, thus, in the august cer- 
emonials of religion, sceret, shrinking, unwitnessed, 
had she, his betrothed, she the partner of bis soul, 
stood aloof to behold him. She had seen him in the 
hour of his pomp, the crown upon his brow—seen him 
in the hour of his peril and agony, that anointed head 
bowed to the earth. 


And in the pomp, that she could not share, she had 
exulted; but, oh, now--now--Oh now that she could 
have knelt beside that humble form, and prayed with 
that voiceless prayer! 

The torches flashed in tie court below—-the church 
was again descrted; the monks passed into mute 
procession back to the cloister; but a single wan 
— turned aside, and stopped at the gate of the 
tumbler convent: a knock wax heard at the great 
vaken dvor, and the watch-dog barked. Edith started, 
pressed her hand on her heart and trembled. Steps 
approached her dvor —and the abbess, eutering, sum- 
moned her below, and heard the farewell greeting of 
her cousin, the king. 


Harold stood in the simple hall of the cloister: a 
single taper, tall and wan, burned on the oak board. 
The abbexs led Edith by the hand, and, at asign from 
the king, withdrew. %o, once more upon earth, the 
betrothed and divided were alone. 

“Edith,” said the king, in a voice in which no ear 
but hers could have detected the struggle, “Do wot 
think I have come to disturb thy holy calm, or sinful- 
ly revive the memories of the irrevocable past; where 
once on iny breast, in the old fashion of our fathers, | 
wrote thy name; is written now the name of the mis- 
Iuto eternity melts the 
past; but I could not depart to a field from which 
there is no retreat—in which, against odds that meu 
say are fearful, I have resolved to set my crown and 
my life—-without once more beholding thee, pure 

Thy forgiveness for 
all the sorrow that in the darkness which surrounds 
man’s hopes and dreams, | have brought ou thee, 
(dread return for love so enduring, so generous and 


| divine)!—thy forgiveness 1 will not ask. ‘Thou alone 


rhaps on carth knowest the soul of Harold; and if 
1¢ hath wronged thee, thou seest alike in the wronger 
and the wronged, but the children of iron duty, ‘the 
servants ofimperial Heaven. Not thy forgiveness | 
ask—but—-but Edith, holy maid! angel soul!—thy— 
thy blessing!’ His faltered, and he inclined 
his lofty head as to a saint. 

“Oh that 1 had the power to bless!” exclaimed 
Edith, mastering Ler rush of tears with a heroic effect, 
“and methinks | have the power—not from virtues of 
mine own, but from all that | owe to thee! The 


grateful have the power to bless. For what do I not 
owe to thee—owe to that very love of which even the 
grief is sacred? Poor child in the house of the hea- 
then, thy love descended upen me, and in it, the smilc 
of God! ly that love my spirit awoke, and was bap- 
tised: every thought that has risen from earth, and 
lost itself in heaven, was breathed into my heart by 
thec! ‘Thy creature and thy slave, hadst thou temp» 
ed me to sin, sin had seemed hallowed by thy voice; 
but thou saidst, ‘True love is virtue,’ and so | wor- 
shiped virtue in loving thee. Strengthened,. purified, 
by thy bright companionship, from thee came the 
strength to resign thee—from thee the refuge under 
the wings of God—from thee the firm assufance that 
vur union yet shall be—not as our 
on the perishable earth—but there! uh, th®e! yonder, 
by the cclestial altars, iu the land in which all spirits 
are filled with love. Yes, soul of Harold! there are 
might and holiness in the blessing the soul thou hast 
redeemed and reared sheds ou thee!” 

And so beautiful, so unlike the beautiful of the com- 
mon earth, looked the maid as she thus spoke, and 
laid hands, trembling with no buman passion, on that 
royal head—that could a soul from paradise be made 
visible, such might be the shape it would wear to a 
mortal’s eye! Thus, for sume moments both were si- 
lent; and in the silence the gloom vanquished from 
the heart of Harold, and, through a deep and sublime 
sercnity, it rose undaunted to front the fature. 

No embrace—uno farewell kiss—profaned the part- 
ing of those pure and noble spirits—parting on the 
threshold of the grave It was only the spirit that 
clasped the spirit, looking forth from the clay into 
measurcless eternity. Not till the air of night came 
ouce more on his brow, and the moonlight rested on 
the roofs aud fanes of the land intrusted to his — 
was the wan ouce more the human hero: not till she 
was alone in her desolate chamber, and the terrors of 
the coming battle-ficld chased the angel from her 
thoughts, was the maid inspired, ouce more the weep- 
ing’ Woman. 

A little after sunrise, the abbess, who was distantly 
akin to the house of Godwin, sought Edith, so agita- 
ted by her own fear, that she did not remark the trou- 


ble of her visitor. ‘I'he supposed miracle of the gacred - 


Image bowed over the kneeling king, had spread dis- 
may through the cloisters of both nunnery and abbey; 


aud go intense was the disquietude of the two broth- 
crs, Osgood and Alred, in the simple and grateful af- 


fection they bore their royal benefactor, that they had 
ubeyed the impulse of their tender, credulous hearts, 
aud left the monastery with the dawn, intending to 
follow the king’s march, aud watch and pray uear the 
awful battle-field. “Edith listened, and made no reply; 
the terrors of the abbess infeeted her; the example of 
the two monks woke the sole thought which stirred 
through the nightmare-dream that suspended reason 
itself; and when, at noon, the abbess again sought the 
chamber, Kdith gone-——gone, and alone—none 
knew wherefore—none guessed whither. 


A very beautiful actress, none too witty, but very 
lrank-hearted, says: 

“How unfortunate | um! No sooner do! fall in 
love with one man than I prefer another to him.” 


— 
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RPRESENTATIVE MEN OF UTAH. | 


Character-sketches and Biography. 
BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


“If | might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be 
to tell him his fate If be resulved to venture upon the danger- 
ous precipice of telling unbiased trath, let him proclaim war 
with mankind—uncitber to give nor to take quarter. If be tells 
the crimes of great meu, they fall upon him with the iron hands 
of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, 
then the mob attacks him with slander. Butif he regards trutb, 
let him expeqt martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go 
on fearless, afd this is the course | take myself.”-——-De For. 


A biographer chooses tien whose lives abound with 
incidents or who in their.types are illustrative of some 
phase of social development, or else for some special 
individuality of character. It is not always his poli- 
cy to select men fur his sketches whom everybody 
will applaud: indeed his subjects are, oftentimes, 
more ites when they are unpopular, because they 
provoke discussion. Not long since one of our clas 
sical American writers took up for his pen ‘The 
Wickedest Man in New York,” and it created, not 
only a national interest, but quite a religious revival 
among the wickedest folks of New York. Now I am 
not on the hunt for the wickedest men in Utah, these I 
leave to the custodians of the law, but if a score or so 
who have found themselves out to be the Foolishest 
men in Utah will send me the notes of their biogra- 

hies, we will publish sketches of them in Tue Utan 

AGAZINE. Among them, I am sure, will be found 
those who imagine that I am setting up my “Repre- 
sentative Men” as the most illustrous or omnipotent 
amoug the people. 

I am not specially designing now to write the his- 
tory of the leaders of the people and the aathorities of 
the kingdom of God. Joseph Smith, Brigham Young 
and the Twelve Apostles are something more than 


_the representative men of Utah—they are the repre- 


sentative men of the Priesthood of Eternity-—the repre- 
sentative men of a new dispensation. 
I shall give them sketches among the groups, but 


-1 have designed, some day, to write extensively the 


biographies of Brigham Young and the apostles, to 
be published, not in Utah, but in the United States 
and Eugland. HadI1 led off with even President 
Young, all the congregation of Israel would Mave 
said amen, without reading the sketch, for he is a 
subject so well known, so universally revered. I 
prefered to lead off with William Jennings, because 
all the congregation of Israel would »o0f equally say 
amen Certainly, he is the most representative mer- 
chant of Utah, viewed from the point of magnitude. 
But the meaning ‘Tue Uran Macazine attaches to the 
style “Representative Men” may be gathered from 
the following paragraph sketches which will be clab- 
orated with biographies hereafter. 


WILLIAM J. SILVER. 


Here is the man who has made the first steam- 
engine in Utah. Ife is, therefore, a representative 
man, not only of cngivecrs, but actually of an epoch 
of mechanica: in the Rucky Mountains. 
When Watt discovered and applied the power of 
steam, and made it one of the great agencies to move 
along the world in the course of God’s providence, 


he almost created a new age, even as he conferred 
unbounded blessings and facilities of progress on the 
human race. George Stephenson followed, and the 
new high-roads of a rapid civilization were east u 

over all the earth; and now shall we say, even as 

believe, that one of these new highways has been 
cast up unto our God, aud that on the Pacific Rail. 
road a greater manifestation of a wondrous Provi- 
dence is fast our Rocky Mountain home. 
Such men as Watt and Gcorge Stephenson, then, are 
among the world’s representative men, though they 
were neither statesmen, generals, kings nor priests. 
So also is William J. Silver, the maker of the first 
steam engine of Utah, a representative man. Despise 
not the day of small things! Let uone think that 
this modest, but skillful mechanic, is not a man in 
the world. He has won a prize which cannot be 
taken from him. He is foremost in the race among 
his class. A unique item it may perchance be, in a 
hundred years hence, that William J. Silver made 


as thou art skillful, without desiring it, thou hast 
made for thyself an historical name. The tide of a 
thousand aeom of civilization, rising to the very 
peaks of t 

first steam engine. Henceforth, in the class of 


~ thou art one of the representative men of 
Utah. 


DAVID 0. CALDER. 


Here is the pioneer of organized musical movements 
and systematic class teaching, not only of Utah, but 
I presume he is the first in aJl these Rocky Mountain 
Territories. Undoubtedly there have been organized 
bands, choirs, ball-room instrumentalists, concerts, 
and all kinds of miscellaneous performances, prior to 
the musical labors of David O. Calder, but “hkar- 
monic institutions derived their origin from him, under 
the patronage of President Brigham Young. A stonc 
cast into the occan! How many circles will it multi- 
ply? In the organized introduction of musical refine- 
ment to nearly the ontire Territory, David 0. Calder 
has won for himself the rank of an apostle in his 
sphere. He is one of the representative men of Utah 
-—representative of musical development, represen- 
tative as the pioneer of class teaching, representative 
as the promoter of harmonic societies, aud for his un- 
tiring labors in his spheres which nearly cost him bis 
life through physical exhaustion The name of David 
QO. Calder symbols the growth of an institutiog in the 
Rocky Mountains; and, therefore, in the Uram Maca- 
ZINE, Which is the ““Home Journal of the People,” he is 
entitled to a character sketch and biography. 


T. B. H. STENHOUSE. 


In introducing the editor and proprietor of the 
Déily Telegraph, 1-ask not whether he is a popular or 
an unpopular man. 
the press, just as David O. Calder is of musical de- 
velopment. ‘I’. B. H. Stenhouse is an institution. He 
is the founder of the first daily paper in Mormondom, 
to use a now accepted phrase which has evey a wider 
significance than the proper name Utah. 4Hc is the 


newspaper, aud, on his return from the East, he wi 


the first steam engine in Utah. My brother, modest — 


e Rocky Mountains, will never drown thy | 


He is a ee man of | 


proprictor of a daily, a semi-weckly and a von | 


be the founder and proprietor of the Ogden Times. | 
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the Pacific; he aims to be the great publisher of the 
Rocky Mountain Territorics, and I have sufficient 
confidence in the capacity and perseverance of the 
man to be assured that he will reach all for which 
he resolutely and persistently aims. Moreover, he 
reaches after so much in his own special sphere as a 
journalist, that I have no doubt his future enterprise, 
as & representative of tle potency and wission of the 
press, will stamp him as forcibly upou the public 
mind as any man in Utah. Yet Steuhouse is not one 
of the leaders of the Church; aud he never expects to 
be, though he was onc of the first and most prominent 
missionaries on the continent of Europe. Ile is a man 
of very great mark, both in his charaeter and life; in 
fact he is one of the most representative of men. If 
he lives, and the Pacific coast reaches that splendid 
destiny to which we all look forward, he will carve 
out a name in its history which will last for gencra- 
tions. It is true, 1] have a very extravagant opinion 
of my friend 'T. B. H. It is well known that J am 
strongly attached to him. Doubtless it is one of my 
eccentricitics, and | presume that my proposed char- 
acter sketch and biography of Stenhouse will be se 
extravagant, that few but myself wiil belicve in its 
soundness. Not wilikely it will provoke more criti- 
cism than the one on William Jeunings. Once thing, 
however, | do know, ‘I’. B. IT. Stenhouse and myself 
can fight it out. Gentlemen, not with the sword 
“The pen is mightier than the sword !”’ 


JOHN T. CAINE, 


Here is avother historical name in the development 
of civilization in the Rocky Mountains. When in the 
order of Representative Men of Utah a special sketch 
and biography of this gentleman is under composition, 
the author will claim the privilege of being just and 
gencrous with his subject, giving all the merit due to 
the untiring zeal of this gentleman in his sphere. 
In claiming John 'l’. Caine most emphatically as one 
of the representative nen of Utah the author runs not 
more than the ordinary risk of beiug barked at by the 
envious for giving a poctical rather than a just and 
discriminating appreciation. biographer and the 
historian must be just, and the social philosopher in 
tracing the growth of Utah in the higher phases of 


- civilization would affirm most emphatically that John 


T. Cainc has been one of its chief promoters. The in- 
fluence of the drama in the growth and refinement of 
a nation is immense =‘Theatres did more to advance 
the masses of England in the path of civilization 
than all the per and cathedrals in the land, and 
Shakspeare has donc more for human progress than 
aay hundred English bishops who ever lived. In- 
deed Shakspeare is the chief creator of the preseut 
English language as well as the great first architect 
of our temples of the dramatic art. The apostleship 
of John T. Cainc, therefore, is most legitimate in the 
growth of the civilization of the Rocky Mountains. 


SAVAGE AND OTTINGER. 


Here are men who represcut two branches of art — 
the photographic and also that of the legitimate artist, 
the painter. They have not only douc much to estab- 
lish by their practice a gallery of the fine arts, but in 
doing this have created a taste for refinement and 


He has one of the best printing establishinents on | 


prepared the way for an Arts’ Union. After them 
will come academies and a ‘National Gallery.” They 
have done more than our Legislature in this depart- 
meut of civilization, for, left to legislators, we should 
never get public libraries nor galleries of ari, beyond 
resolutions and charters. Savage and Ottinger, there- 
fore, are representative men of Utah, in their sphere, 
and thus they are looked ujon throughout the United 
States, and their pictures of our mountain scenery 
have gone cast and west, and familiarized tens of 
thotisands with views of Zion and her surroundings, 


DAN. A. WEGGELAND. 


This is another gentleman of the artistic class. He 
was a student of the Royal Academy in Copenhagen. 
He is not an amateur, but legitimately a professional 
painter, and it is time that he should not only be 
noticed as a man of talent, a representative of art, but 
alsu patronized as such. Indeed it is time that we 
should patronize one another generally, and not ex- 
elude cach other from our patronage and “select 
circles,” because we are brethren of the same family. 
Had Dan A. Weggeland been a Gentile painter, on a 
visit to our New Jerusalem of the West, his excellent 
jietures and portraits would have been appreciated 
like the portraits of Mr. Perry. 


HOWARD EGAN. 


There are also men representative of romance and 
adventure. ‘hese afford an author his richest and 
most interesting subjects. This class of nen he must 
uot pass by, for they are properly the heroes of bio- 
graphical and novelistic literature, and it is quite « 

odscnd for an author to hit upon a Howard Egan. 
Vlien 1 come to his life and adventures, | shall dwell 
upon my subjcet with that love which every artist 
expericuces when he has found a unique ideal, or he 
happens upon ap uncommon original among men. 
There is not onc in all Marmondom whose life is so 
rich with adventurcs and rgymanece as that of Major 
Egan. Ile is the Kit Carson of the Mormons, and in 
his sterling qualities aud manly character he has few 
equals among the adventurous class. I have perse- 
cuted him to supply me with the incidents of his life, 
and have prevailed, and the remance of Howard 
Egan shall appear in duc tine. | could publish it in 
the Phrenvlogical Journal, or in almost any of the 
best magazines of America, aml be well paid for it. 
The Kit Carson of Mormondom would be considered 
quite a hit. This is a bint to the “PFoolishest Men of 
Utah.” They only will object, while the great bulk 
iu whose hearts our manly brother lives, will, as 
would the publishers of the United States, look upon 


-~Howard_Egan ax one of the representative men of 
With bin will coane another here of remanee, 


Utah. 
LOT SMITH. 


The famous episode Mormon history, iu whieh 
this brave, true mau figured, is a romance in itself. 
‘be burning of the waguus of the “cnemy” is quite a 
hit of national history of a very extraordinary kind. 


SETH M. BLAIR. 


Ucre is another man of Historical mark, whose 
biography must in the order appear. - He was not only 
the appointee of Government to the office of United 
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States Attorney, when Brigham Young was the Gov- 
crnor of Utah, but long before that period he figured 
in the revolution of Texas under Gen. Sam Houston, 
who recommended him for that office. The apprecia- 
tion of him by his old and renowned commander, mary 
be gathered from the speech of Gen. Houston to the 


Senate, and in his letter to the New York Herald | 


upon the subject of Seth M. Blair’s resolution to de- 
fend his brethren with his sword. Said the General ; 
“This man | know well. He was a soldier under me 
in the Texas war. What he says, with those brave 
Texas Rangers, he will carry out to the letter.” 

Thus, in the foregoing illustrations, we have pre- 
sented our readers with ample illustrations of what is 
meant by “Representative Men of Utah.” Not indi- 
vidually representative of all the glory, intellect or 
majesty of the people, but each representative of a 
class valuable to our progress and interesting in our 
history. Such, in our sketches, will be found inter- 
spersed with more potent names. 


THE UTAH MAGAZINE, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1869. 


— 


IS THE WORLD ADVANCING? 
No. 3. 


How sublimely the whole civilized world has moved 
steadily upwards since the days of Jesus is shown by 
the curiosity with which we now look upon the 
bloody, rude, and barbaric ideas of the best part of 
the world in his time. ‘Then the conquerer who did 
not murder all his captives taken in war was consid- 
ered a special instance of goodness and recorded for 
after ages tu wonder at. ‘To slay a man in time of 
peace, simply because he belonged tp another nation 
or tribe, was understood to be something that no 
right-minded man could object to. Nations of differ- 
ent fongues regarded each other as lawful prey whom 
it was their duty to get rid of as wild beasts on the 
first favorable opportunity. It took ages after the 
death of the apostles for men to get it through their 
thick heads that they could by any possibility «be of 
one blood, or that God could be the common father of 
all. 

And what is the condition of the world to day,. 
as to prostitution of womanly purity and delicacy; 


and as to her protection from lustful violence compar- . 


ed with ancient days? 

Look first at the days of Israel when fathers and 
mothers, sanctioned by the debascd views of their 
times, held the right to condemn their daughters to 
the hateful cmbrace of any stranger, be he even igno- 
rant or brutal, so long as he obtained their consent 
to his marriage; and all society said amen, caled it 
“righteousness,” one of the ways of the Lord; and the 
women of all Isracl were subject to similar treatment 
if the whims or selfishness of their parents made it to 
their interest to have it so. Such ideas were sanctioned, 
of course, by Moses, as he sanctioned aud taught the 
barbaric law of “an eye for an eye,” and blood for 


— -— 


blood, because the debasement of the age vould per- 
mit no higher sentiment to be taught. 


Isracl could send out his servants all over the country | 


Israel, furce them from their fathers and lovers, and, 
' without love, without affection, and with or without 
their consent, appropriate them to himself because he 
was king. and be justified by the customs of the laud. 
Fancy any king or president doing to day as ‘the 
sweet singer of Israel’ did in this respect; we should 
quickly make a singer of him in another sphere now- 
a-days but David’s time, not he, was to blame. 

At later periods look at the festivals of debauchery 
and lust of Greece and Rome, when days of whole- 
sale public lewdness were looked forward to with 
barbarous delight by whole communities. Days of na- 
tional prostitution and beastliness so low that tlic histo- 
rian can scarcely describe them. Alongside of which 
the secret prostitution of any modern city is a mere 
pin’s point of national grossness. Then look at the 
more advanced, but still polluted times of England 
under Charles II., when the whole Court was one 
vast brothel, and noblemen introduced their bastards 
into society and obtained for them titles, as Lords 
Fitzosborne, Fitzcharles or Fitzwilliam, scores of 


that age ‘Fitz’ signifying illegitimate. Compare thse 
times with thé pure atmosphere surrounding Victoria 
of England. 


The amount of elevated sentiments gained every | 
age, as to the delicacy and purity with which women — 
should be treated, is the best index we can have of 
the advancement of the world. How far are we 
above the times when to violate the women of a con- 
quered city was considered a soldicrly right and per- 

uisite? Or above the customs which subjected a 
Reaahter’s affections, as well as her delicacy of soul, 
to a brutal parent’s will. The world is thousands of 
years ahtad of these times and gaining cvery day. 
Women are now treated with a loving respect, a for- 
bearance and a consideration for their feclings, to 


Prostitution, it is truce, exists to-day, as it has ex- 
isted in all ages. Excepting with the Jews, all big 
cities comparing in size with Yew York, London or 
Paris, have ever had their thousands of dcbascd wo- 
1 men. Licentiousness, in this form, exists no more in 
proportion to the population to-day, thay in any for- 
mer time. ‘Ile passions of bad men have always 
found vent in sowe form or other. ‘The principal dif- 
ference of this age in. respect to liccutiousness, is, that 
where once it was brutal and openly gloricd in, it is 
now sccretive and banished from open day. 


Prostitution is simply a natural outgrowth of pov- 
erty, want, overcrowded citics, and the miscellancous 
bringing together in certain localities of the floating 
scum of the earth. If prostitution exists more to-day 
than heretofore, or is scen in larger proportions in 
any one place, it is because these causes---one or all 
—cxist more largely than they ever did before. But 
it is not by the standing aged institution of prostitu- 
‘ion that we are to judge of the advancement of the 
world on the great question of womanly purity, but 
by the growth of public enlightenment on the subject 
of woman’s true treatment and estimation. 


Then review those detestable days when a king of — 


and drag to his bed the fair and innocent maiders of | 


which remain to this day to mark the corruption of | 


which the time of the Saviur was an utter stranger. — 
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It can be stated fearless of contradiction that in 
this respect this age execeds all former ones, for the 
qgreal truth of the Necessiry to mankind of womanly 
purity is established in the hearts of millions—com- 
ea and sensed by the world at large as no 
ormer age ever realized it. Before which world-wide 
enlightenment silently pushed along every day by the 
Almighty—and aided and increased, as it will be by 
light from Zion, the institution of prostitution is 
doomed to fall; bringing proof that on this, as on all 
great questions of moral clevation, the world advances 
ceaselessly and for ever. 


REPRESENTATIVE BOYS OF UTAH. 
Character-Sketches and Biography. 


BY SAXEY. 


 SAXEY—Continued. 


Saxey’s sheep speculation was as signal a failure 
as Barker’s Gulf Stream of Eternity. The author has 
often thought that Barker’s philosophical views were 
not adopted, solely because they were not compre- 
hended by the masses. It is only the .select intellect 
of the community that can grasp such ponderous sub- 
jects with their multitudinous amalgamations, and give 
them a perceptible location in the understanding. [or 
the benefit of those who do not understand this 
theory, we shall say nothing further in relation to the 
subject. 

Dancing has always been a favorite aud patronized 
recreation in this country. It is a principal of jump- 
upedness as natural in Utopians, as it is for hay from 
the country to come into the city damp or with men 
init. Itis reported that « whole family were sold 
the other day at the rate of fifty dollars per ton. If 
they were a moral family the bayer done well, and if 
they were otherwise the family done well; but the 
supposition is the man who sold them “done” better 
than either of the other parties. 

A “Select Dance” was on the tapis, and Saxey was 
one of the invited guests; it was a genuine select 
party, a “very select” party in fact, and no one was 
expected to go without an invitation, unless they 
went prepared to pay, and any one that could pay 
was “selected,” provided they came. This may not 
be avery lucid and clear definition of a “select party,” 
but is sufficiently complete to show the reader that 
the authors views are not yet fully matured on the 
subject. 

Saxcy had an invitation to the danec. Lt was to be 
a pie-nic, and in addition to the pic-nie, each person 
was expected to find their own victuals; or in case 
any one was too poor tv provide themselves with 
“grub,” there was a committee appointed to recom: 
mend such parties to /us!. Instead of the usual word 
“complimentary” on the tickets, there was inserted in 
its stead “32.00 per couple,” with another section 
something like this, “additional lady, 50 cents.” “That 
was to accommodate our peculiar institutions, and a 
“Lady Subseriber and Contributor.” 


Utah ¢hen was not as Utah mow; people then went 
forth to the enjoyment of the dance with their part- 
ners hanging affectionately to one arm, while the other 
encircled a sack containing a half bushel of wheat, 
oats, barley, carrots, potatoes, or perchance a well 
developed squash, which was never refused in liquida- 
tion of current cxpenses. A hunk of dricd beef, mix- 
ed in with a little cooked raw-hide and a few substan- 
tial musty corn-meal biscuits, was the principal bill of 
fare among all classes. Neither were we then overly 
“stuck up” in regard to fashionable dress. The boys 
used to wear the particular kinds of coats their fathers 
happened to have on at the time of their extermina- 
tion from the States; some were frock, others on the 
“long tailed blue” order, and many of the kind known 
as swallow-tailed. The dances then were not as 
mixed as they now are, that is the older people had 
their exercises together, and the young were more 
exclusive in their dances; but the same clothes did all 
the dancing. This state of things made it almost an 
impossibility for the clothes to fit genteelly. Saxey 
borrowed his uncle’s suit on the occasion of this dance, 
but it so happened that Saxey was very slim and tall, 
(as well as graceful), while his uncle was short and 
chubby, that is “low up and high around.” When 
dressed, Saxey presented a very respectable appear- 
ance, though there was a space of about ‘‘two inches 
duration” between the top of his (uncle’s) boots and 
the bottom of his (uncle’s) pants, but a leather string 
securely attached to the boot-straps and pants ren- 
dered it an impossibility for the breach to become 
any larger, a swallow-tailed coat with one flap eat off 
by the grasshoppers, and a somewhat dilapidated stove- 
pipe hat from which a hen had just brought forth a 

rood of chickens, completed Saxey’s outfit for the 

danee. All that was necessary now was a partner. 
He was not at any loss to find one, but he was at 
some trouble to find one that would go with him. It 
always so happens that where a* boy is hard up for a 
companion, there is some girl in precisely the same 
fix if you can only find her. As the poet beautifully 
Says : 

“There never was goose yet so gray, 

But an honest gander came that way.” 

Saxey struck just such a conditioned female, and 
an understanding for the dance was speedily affected, 
the young lady agrecing to be ready at 7 p. m., pro- 
vided she could borrow another girl’s “Grecian bend,” 
(the proper name is “Grecian bhamp,”) water-fall, 


gored dress, balmoral skirt, and a few other things not 
proper tomention. That young girl is now a woman, 
old age has set his mighty mark where once the rosy 
smile of happy girlhood played in beauty on a lovely 
face. If that isn’t pathetic and manly then what is 
the use of a dictionary. She now writcs what some 
editors call “digs”? at her farmer friend, because, for- 
sooth, time has dealt more gently with him, as.it ale 
ways docs with the innocent. 

| At this interesting point, it grieves the editor to 
defer Saxey’s dance with this sweet girl till next week, 
but it must be stopped here for lack of space, unless 
Saxey is willing to dance off the edge of the paper. 


“Orn Man.” 
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THE DIAMOND STEALERS, 


THE STORY OF A FATAL GIFT. 


CHAPTER Il. 
(CONTINUED. } 


As Lucy read, there grew such a tightness about her heart | 
that she thought the hand of death was on her; and, ew 
be —- letter in her nervons grasp, she fell back, pale an 
ainting. 

But Bie torture was too great for insensibility; and as the 
blood returned to her cheeks, there came with it a rush of 
shame, and pain, and misery that struck her to the earth. She 
lay upon the floor, not faint, not dying, but crushed as by some 
great blow, and shivering as thongh the chill of a fever fit was 


on her. 

Her daily life, lately, had been fevered, for Miss Wyatt had 
given her no peace; hourly, she had struck the stings of doubt 
and papery into her flesh, and the girl’s health was shattered 
by this constant fretting of her spirit, Now, it seemed to her 
that Marion Wyatt had been her best friend, in warning her 
that this man only meant cruelty—was, in fact, but playing 
with her silly heart. She rose, and read the letter again. And 
there was a postscript—the sharpest, bitterest words of all, 

_“To prevent further mistakes, I think it fair to say, my affcc- 
lions are engaged to a lady, whom, should fate and circum- 
stances ever permit, l intend to ask to be my wife. Ags the 
lady is not unknown to you, I need notdescant upon ber worth 
and beauty.”’ 

“That will grind her to powder,” the Captain had said, as 
he wrote it. But he little thought the stroke would fall on 
Lucy’s neck. 

‘Does he meau Marion?” the unhappy girl cried to herself. 
And rushing down to the drawing-room. sho laid the letter on 
Miss Wyatt’s lap. 

“Tam sorry,” said the trembling girl, kneeling down by her 
side, ‘‘that ever I disbolicved you. 1 think you have tried to 
save me from this misery. Is it you he moans here?’ And 
ber wan fingers pointed to the postscript. 

“You would not be warned,” returned Miss Wyatt, in a cold 
gentle tone. ‘And now it is useless to be sorry for you. Here; 
you may read this if you will.”’ 

She drew a Ietler from ber bosom, and taking care to let 
Lucy see the address, ‘ Miss Marion Wyatt,” in Captain Cal- 
verley’s bold writing, she took the paper from the cnvelope, 
and putitin her hand. The words were so few; they were 
read In a mowent; but that moment was an agony that cost 
Lucy Mainwaring her life: . 


“My Dearest Girt— 
lam a sad fellow, unworthy of your govdness aud your 
love. Come to me if you will. I am selfish to say so, but how 
can I deny myself so much happiness? Iam grateful for yonr 
dear Ietter. and will tell you so more fully when we mect. 
Ever yours, 

“Thank you,’’ said Lucy, gently, laying the letter down, ‘‘l 
am glad you let me see this. It was better for me to know the 
truth. I did not think he was so deceitful.” 

Her faee looked wan and shrunken as she went away softly. 
and that night she awoke from a troubled sleep in the delir- 
ium of ferer. 

A month in prison does not improve a man, Captain Cal- 
verley looked seedy, uncomfortable, and forlorn. He had 
heard nothing of Lucy, soen nothing of her: and after writing 
iwo or three times, and getting no reply, he had at length con- 
cluded that, like the rest of the world. she had forsaken him 
in his misfortunes. | 

While in this weary state of mind, he was sarprised by a vis- 
itor. 

“Tam Mr, Levi,” said the visitor, 

It js that brick of a Jew.” said the officer to himself. Pray 
sit down, sir.”’ : 

“This is a bad place to sit in,” said the Jew: “and a worse 
place to lic in. I suppose you'd be glad to get out?” 

Captain Calverley gnawed bis moustache. and stared. 

rather think I should,” he replied. 

* Well, if you choose to put yourself into my hands, you may 
walk out of that door to-morrow.”’ é 

“Sir, 1 put myself not only into your hands, bnt into your 


| : to Eaton Square, and asked to see Miss Wyatt. 


. * When Captain Calverley left the house. he felt that hence- | 


arms. if that is satisfactory.”’ said the Captain. 


‘Then, perhaps, you'll sign this,” returned Mr. Levi. 

It was a post obit, payable on the decease of the rhinoceros | 
brother, and the amount covered the Captain’s debt, and a 
good deal more. 

Captain Calvericy sigued with periect screnity, and handed 
the bond, with a bow, to Mr. Levi. 

Putting it in his pocket. that gentleman departed. Ile went 


at is your business, sir?’’ said the lady baughtily, 

“T want Calverley’s discharge. and the receipts you pur. | 
chased of his creditors,” 

Marion looked at bim. ws though she considered him a lu- 
natic. 

“You can go back to him,’’ she said, pointin 

“Pardon me,” gaid Mr. Levi; ‘I’ll go back by-and-by. I 
have a cousin in the City, named Jabez Giles. A short time 
ago he purchased a diamond necklace of one Moses Solomon; 
he suspects the diamofids to be stolen, and he desired me to 
call upon you to give him some information concorning them.” 

Ah, me! it is a sad thing not to have aclear conscience. In 
less than half an hour, Mr. Levi went back to Whitecross 
Street with the discharge and the reccipts in his pocket. and it 
is surprising how very cheaply he had bought them. 


tv the door. 


The next morning brought Captain Calverley a uew surprise. 
He lay in bed in his lodgings, with a rare sense of luxury and 
rest about him, when there entered abruptly an old servant 
from Calverley Grange. | 

‘*T bave had a world of trouble to tind you, sir,”’ said Tom. 
“You must please to got up, and come home.” 

“What is the matter?” cried the excited Captain. 

The matter was, that the rhinoceros brother was drowned 
while bathing. 

“When did it happen?’ asked Horace, in a low voice, 

“The day beforo yesterday,’ said Tom; ‘‘but nobody knew 
your address, and no one thonght of sending me to find you 
till last evening.”’ 

“Mr. Leviis a romarkably clever man, and gets family news 
very prompUy,’’ observed Calvorly to himself. “Ab! I wish 
Lucy had been as truce and good as | once thought her. In 
that caso, this wonld be a happier day to me than it is now.” 


A few weeks mure passed away, and then, among all the 
shadows that jostled him in the strect, Captain Calverley stum- 
bled against the stolid and stony shadow called Moses Solomon. 

‘Excuse me,’’ said the yollow man; ‘I’ve been wanting to 
see you. I lost that letter you gave me, | never posted it-— 
never could find it. [I hope it was not of much consequence. 
The other you know reached its destination.” 

And with « grim smile, Moses walked on. 

Frantic, angry, full of strange fear. Ilorace Calverley called 
a cab, and drove to Katon Square, 

‘I wish to soe Miss Mainwaring,”’ he said, peremptorily. 

The servant stared ut him in a strange way. 

“Vou bad better walk in, sir,”’ he said. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room, where he found Ma- 
rion Wyatt, 

She was pale-—she was thin —she was strangely altered—her 
face looked wild and haggard. ‘ 

“T wish to see Lucy,” said Captain Calverley, in ahard tone, . 
“There has been foul play, Miss Wyatt, and I will not bear it. 
Lucy is my affianced wife; | insist upon seeing her.” 

“Come with me, then,” returned Miss Wyatt, in a ghastly 
voice. 

Wonderingly, he followed her. as she passed sileatly up the 
stairs, a strange stillness and awe crept over him as he went, 
All the house had seemed unnaturally still, but now the atmos- 
phere grew ghastly cold to him, and bis heart stood still with 
fear. Then she opened a chamber door and beckoned him 
within. And on the snowy bed, he saw the white. dead face 
of Lucy Mainwaring. 

“You and | have killed her’ said Marien Wyatt. And fall- 
ing on ber knees by the bed-side, she burst into & paroxysm of 
bitter, remorseful tears, 


forth he should think less well of all women. because of Mari- 
on Wyait’s sin. 


CHAPTER Tl, 


It is not every vue Who would kuow where to find the ob- 
scure and dingy office of Jabez Giles, the purckaser from Mo- 


j ses Solomons of the diamond necklace: nor would many, 
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besides the initiated, guess the amount of businoss doue by th® 
astute spider, who spuu his web continually, never annoying 
his customers with awkward questions, nor keeping anything 
long in bis possession which was likely to be inquired after by 
those prying gentlemen, the detectives. 

His first intention was to break up his purchase, aud dispose 
of the stones separately, but as he turned it over in his hand, 
he regrotted the necessity. Much as ho bad disparaged the set- 
ting of the ornament, he kuew that its antique style and the 
ow of tho workmanship greatly enhanced its valuc, 

‘What a pity,’’ he mused, “that I can’t lay my hand on some 
one that’s very rich, and wynts to stick up for good family, 
He’d only have to put these round his wife's throat, and de- 
clare they were his great grandmother's graudmother’s, aud | 
don’t suppose any one would go so far as to doubt his word. 
Yor diamonds, like a are very convincing things, and 
go a long way towards settling such questions.”’ 

A slight cough broke upon his reverie, and, with a séart, be 
dropped the necklace iuto bis capacious pocket. A customer 
had stolen upon him before he was aware of it; but bis face 
cleared when he saw who it was. Mr. Wormwold, as be liked 
to be called—or Wormeatcn, as the London boys jeeriugly de- 
signated him—was a safe mau. Giles, although by no means 
of a trusting nature, would have frecly admitted his prosout 
visitor into any of bis hoards; for Wormwold, miscr though he 
war, covetous of gain, scraping and hoarding for the mere love 
of acquisition, was yet honest, and bore about him some vesti- 
ges of the time whcn-—a gentleman bimself by birth and cduca- 
tion—he assem)led round his table some of the choicest spirits 
of the day. 

“How do, Mr, Wormweld? You gave me quite a start!” 
said Giles, in a manner that was meant to be gracious. 

“Tam sorry,” the miser answered, carelessly, as he turucd 
over the leaves of a small pockct-book—‘‘vory sorry! I came 
to point out an crror in our last accounts. 1 bring you three- 
pence-half-penny in my debt, Mr. Giles.’’ 

“T don’t think you do,’’ retorted Giles, shortly, you drove 
« hard bargain, and bad rather the best of me,’’ 

“I doubt any one having that, friend,” the miscr answered 
with a grim smile lighing up his features; ‘and you acknoyl- 
edge that our agreemeut was respecting the halfpence. Now, 
these are pence; and | can’t afford to lose the fair profits 
of what I sell; I can't, indeed. It’s a bard thivg to live now-a- 
days!”’ 

“Very,” said Giles, counting out the pennies, and putting 
them down before his visitor with a thump. ‘‘ Specially to 
folks like you and me, wot’s snapped up so precious sharp by 
our customers. Mr. Wormle, I only wish we were both better 
"specially yourself, as could sell you bargain this after- 
noon. ’ 

The wiser exawiued aud droppd the last penny into a leatb- 
er bag before he auswered: “I’m rather chary of buying at 
uny one’s recommeudation: and muney’s sgarce-- very scarce. 
But 11] look at the article, Mr. Giles. Yes, I'll look at it.’ 

“There it is, then;” and Jabez laid the glittering. flasbing 
stones before his visiter. 

It was something strange and sad to sce how the wiser grasped 
the costly gems, turned them over and over, calculated their 
value in bis mind, and longed to call them his own. But bis 
manner was studiously cold as be said, “They are pretty, and 
of fair value; but you'll fiud them a trouble to you.” 

‘*How 

‘In this way: there are men in the diamond jrade who know 
the size, shape, defects, and value of every stone above a cer- 
tain weight. These have been, as you perceive, carefully se- 
lected and matched. Such a necklace must be known to many 
and would be easily recognised, if offered for sale publicly.” 

“Vory true!’ nodded the dealer. “I don’t mind telling you 
that it’s just this tiat makes me willing to part with it for 
what I gave.”’ 

“And that was - how much?” asked Wormwold, eagerly. 

“Thirteen hundred pounds, Mr. Wormwold, is what I gavo 
fur that neckiace,”’ said Giles, who saw no harm in netting~a 
cool hundred by the transaction, if he could. “I gave a 
cheque to that amont for these diamonds, and I didn't be- 
grudge it.”’ 

“It’s too much tv risk- it’s nore than the stones are worth,” 
muttered the miser, still clutching and eyeing the sparkling 
things. “It’s too much. Mr. Giles! 

Criles smiled carelessly. “Then U’ye been taken iv, that's 
all; and yet I consider myself a fair judge of such things. 
Anyhow, I'm not afraid but what I shall mae my money: of 
them;’’ aud he held out his hand for the necklace, a if the 
matter was ended, 


But Wormwold was in uo such burry to part with it. “One 
moment, friond; hero’s some one coming in. Attend to him, 
for I’m in no hurry, and I'll wait—yes, I'll wait!”’ 


It bappeucd that Jabez Giles’s new customer Was a foreign: . 


cr who wished to sell some old coins; and betweon the difficul- 
ty of comprehending what he said, and making him comprehend 
in bis turn, the intricacios of our tveights aud measures, the 
best part of balf au bour was consumed. Wormwold, with the 
diamonds hidden between his hands, was in a fever of doubt 
und impatience. He wavered between the fear of being over- 
reached and an iusane desire to possess the jewels. One small 
circumstance decided him, As Giles went to Ms desk for a 
voto wherewith to pay the loreigucr, his open cheque book 
caught the miser’s cyc. One swiftglauco showed bim that a 
cheque bad been drawn for oue thousand--bofore he could 
learn the rost, the desk was closed; but be uo louger doubted 
tho dealor’s trutb. 

With trembling cugeruess, he put for his purchase ia notes 
which he drew from a sccret pocket in bis waistcoat; and then 
hurried away, at the prospettot being overtaken by 
uight ere he reathed home, and deposited the necklace in a 
place of safety. 

A long walk was before him, for reuts.are bigh in and pear 
London, and Mr. Wormwold detested tax-gatherers. Yet, on 
the other band, be was equally fearful of residing in some 
lonely place whore a rumor of his savings might expose him 
to the’visits of burglars After long search, ho bad been so 
fortuvate as tu mect with a house that suited him. <A respect- 
able, red brick, comfortablo-looking dwolling, in every way 
adapted for the residence of one of those respectable: citizens 
who prefer to pass their nights and keep their families beyond 
the dense atmosphere of the Londou smoke. There were many 
such houses on every side; streets of them —terracos, triangles, 
and squares of them; all so much alike tbat it was bard to tell 
one from another; yot the house Mr, Wormwold secured had 
not been dwelt in for years; vor could any one but bimself be 
found bardy enough to tenant it. - 

It was a house of ill omen. Tho oldest iubabitants bad dark 
tales to’ tell concorving it. If u fraudulent trader had ever 
taken up his abode amongst them, it was safe to bave been in 
that house. If cholera, or any other epidemic, visited the 
neighborhood, it was there it made its greatest ravages; the 
gang of coincrs who, iu the specious disguise of a foreign 
count and countess, victimised all the trades-people round 
about, rented it; and, to covor it with lasting disgrace and 
horror, there bad been a dreadful murder committed withiu 
its walls. 

A young baronet, immensely wealthy, and foolishly good- 
natured, suffered himself to be decoyed there, and was seen 
no mvre until the police discovered his remains in the cellar. 
There were still traces on the walle and floor where the assas- 
sins bad dragged their bleeding victim along; and it was cur- 
rently reported and belicved by many that those agonizing 
cries for help which had startled the neighbors from their 
slumbers on the night of the cruel deed, might still be heard 
echoing tbrough the deserted house. 

On Mr. Wormwold’s strong nerves the tales told him of 
figures seen at the windows, and lights mysteriously appearing 
and disappearing, had no effect. He took the house off the 
landlord’s bands at a nominal rent; and when questioned re- 
specting its ghostly tenants, would shake his head, aad pre- 
serve a mysterious silence, which was interpreted to mean that 
he could tell a great deal if he dared. 

This was enough to make bis superstitious neighbors view 
him with awe, and, iu the course of time, avoid him. He was 
known to be of eccentric habits; he was suspected to bea 
miser. But no one -had ever interfered with him during the 
years he dwelt in the house which Sir Roland’s murder had 
darkened with a curse. 

A simple fellow, named Job Hardcastle, who was too idle, 
or stupid, or both, to work at a trade, ran Mr. Wormwold’s 
few crrands, dug his garden—where useful roots had lon 
usurped the place of flowers—and watched the house when h 
master was absent. At first, he was not allowed to remain all 


night; but, as age crept on, and thoughts which would not . 


always be put aside haunted and troubled the miser. he was 


vlad to know that a fellow-creature was near him. 


Sumectimes, in the dead of the night, he would start from a 
dream, and, with the dews of alarm on his brow, aad his gray 
hair bristling with fright, listen breathlessly. Theo loud breath. 
ing of ie his heavy slumbers, would reassure him, and he 
would lic down agaiu, murmuring, “Thank heaven, ‘twas buta 
dream! It would be fearful indeed to awake to the conviction 
that I was dying, with no living soul at hand to snecor me.’ 


—— 


| | 
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Llugging the diamond necklace to his heart, Mr. Wormwold 
bastened home. Every now and they his hand went into bis 
yest pocket, and the stones were felt and counted. Once, when 
ina very dark and lonely part of the road, he was about to 
draw it out, and solace himself with a glance of the sparkling 
jewels; but the thought was abandoned, with a startled glance 
around him, lest any one should be lurking near who had 
divined his intention. Then there came upon him a dread that 
he was followed by some person or persons who had tracked 
him from the oflice of Jabez Giles; that foreigner, perhaps. 
His knees trembled under him; and he expended one of the 
pennies received from Giles on two stout lads, to keep them 
near him, until he could satisfy himself that it was not the case. 
All the while, the wind blew, and raged, and roared around 
his thin form, bullcting him so spitefully, that he had much ado 
to stand against it, But his dreary dwelling, whose threshold 
the foot of woman never crossed, whose walls never echoed 
with the merry laughter of the young, was in sight at last, 
More eagerly than ever he pressed onward, inventing an errand 
for Job Hardcastle, which, At as little outlay as possible, would 
take him some time to execute. For he ‘must Be got rid of 
while the miser hid his purchase ih the secret place which held 
his hoard; that cunningly-contrived receptacle which no onc 
could discover without his assistance. 

Ile had passed through the gate of the small fore-court, 
when a gust of wind, more violent than any of the preceding 
ones, Whirled madly round the corner of the house; there was 
a loud crash, and a loose slate lay at Mr. Wormwold’s feet, 
broken into fragments. 

He had staggered back as it fell, balf-stunned by the violent 
blow it inflicted ow bis head in its descent, His hat was broken, 
an acute pain began to make itself felt, and in the lull which 
followed he could hear large drops of something falling on the 
stones at his feet. 

Still dazed by the violence of the bluw, he put up"his hand. 
It came in contact with a fearful gash just above the temple, 
from which the blood was fast flowing. The throbbing, smart- 
ing sensation was now increasing to agony; and holding his 
handkerchief to the wound, he staggered to the door, 

Job Hardcastle came shambling along the passage to admit 
him, and started back open-mouthed when he saw his master’s 
condition. 

‘Shut the dvor! Don’t you sce how the candle is flaring and 
wasting? What made you light one before [came home? What 
could you want with one? Don’t you cost me enough withont 
such wilful extravagance?”’ 

‘*T didn’t want yer candle,” retorted Job, with the surliness 
which his master esteemed as one proof of his honesty. ‘An’ 
| didn’t light it nayther--now, then! You’s always goin’ on 
at me about something or nother!” 

“You didn’t light it?’ said the miser, propping himself 
against the door, for he was sick and faints—you didn’t do it? 
\Vhat do you mean*”’ 

“Why, ‘twas him as lit it, wi’ a match out o his own pocket 

him as is up stairs, awaiting to see ye.” 

‘Rascal!’ cried Mr. Wormwold forgetting his injuries in his 
wrath. ‘“Ilaven't I told you rome ap never to admit an 
one in my absence, especially my ruffianly nephew! Is it he?” 

Job nodded. 

“How dared. you? —how dared you?’ Mr. Wormwold added, 
passionately. 

“J did not ‘mit him,’ eried Job; ‘*now, then! He ‘mitted 
hisself. Ife knocks, and says he, ‘Old unin? ‘No,’ says I. 
‘Then, I'll wait,’ says he, ‘Very well,’ says I; and I was 
a-shutting to the door, when he puts bis foot agin it. ‘No,’ 
says he: ‘I likes the inside of it best.” ‘But, says I, :you ain’t 
to be let in. Then he gives a shove as sends me back’ards, 
an’ says he.*L amin.’ ‘Then,’ says I, ‘my orders is to put ye 
out again.” ‘Very well,’ says he, ‘do it.” -And I was a-thinking 
which 'd be the best way a-setting about it, when yon came 
home.” 

“You're fool!” snarled the mixer, 

“May said Job, curtly, 

‘‘Ilow long has he been here?’ asked his master. 

Nigh upon an hour. Long enough to be wery sick of his 
own company: an’ [ don't like him well cnough to oblige him 
wi? mine. 

“Give me your arm. Let me go and rid myself of him,” 
faltercd the old man, whe could scarcely suatain bimself. “But 
lirst bind this handkerebief around my head.” 

Job, who was not without fecling, winced a little when he 
saw the extent of the injury. “I say, master, if L’degot such 
a hole in my nob as this ‘ere, [’d take him to the dottor.” 

"No doubt -no doubt you would, ass, idiot, wasteful, sense - 


less animal that you are! You'd go and pay gvod silver shii- 
lings for a halfpenny-worth of sticking-plaster and a bottle o 
ditch-water! Hold your tongue, and help me up stairs.” 

In what had once been the back drawing-room, but whieh, 
having ascertained that it was the warmest room in the housc, 
Mr, Wormwold had converted into a silling, eating and sleep- 
ing apartment for himself, sat Johu Drake, his sister’s son, and 
the only near relative he possessed. 

There was a stain on John Drake's character. Fur years he 
had been drifting from bad to worse. Ite had been tricd lately 
for taking p@rt in a burglary, and had only escaped imprison- 
ment bocause there was not cvidenge cnough to convict him. 
Ilis face wore the hard, sullen look Sf utter recklessness; and, 
when Wormwold began to reproach him for the intrusion, he 
Was aggravatingly insolent. 

‘‘What am | here for?” he repeated. «*Why, because want 
sumething, | suppose. You'd say il was so, if it wasn’t. What 
do I want? Why money! I can’t live upon air any more than 
yon can; aud I want a bed, for I’ve had to bolt from my lodg- 
ing, because I couldn't pay for it. Now you know all about 
af)? 


“And you think, because Lam old and weak, that you can 
compe! me to submit to your unconscionable demands?” shout- 
ed the angry old man. “Gu away, sir goaway: Youarea 
villain 

‘l’m what you made wie,” was the sullen reply. ‘You left 
me to my-own resources when poor mother dicd. Why did not 
you keep me out of evil company, and give me the means to 
do better? It was thieves, and such like, that took pity on me, 
when I was naked and starving; and if I’m like them, ‘tis your 
fault, not mine!” 

“I—J] feed you!” cried the miser. “Do you know that | was 
well to do, until I was fool cnough to be security for your 
father? Lle failed, and ruined me. Am [| to go through the 
same process with his equally worthless son?” 

“Nota word against the dead!” vociferated Drake, coming 
towards him with clenched fist. ‘‘Not a word against them, 
or—"’ 

“Or you'd strike me, eh’ Tell me to the earth, and then rob 
me, I suppose?” And as Wormwold retreated before his fierce 
nephew, he slid his hand into the pocket that held the diamond 
necklace. 

Pale and panting with fright he dropped into a chair, It 
was gone—gone: | 

“Old gent’s going into a fit, | do believe!” muttered Drake. 
‘Here, Job, bring some water for your master. Be quick!" 

“No, no!” gasped the miser. “I want nothing—nothing but 
to be rid of you. Go—go! Here's money—-here’s a shilling! 


Well, well, here’s two! Shame on you for depriving me of 
them! Take them, and go!’ And in his cagerness to be rid of 


his visitor, so that he might,search for the diamonds. Worm. 
wold pressed the moncy upon him. . 

“Pshaw!’’ cried Drake, rudely. ‘‘What’s the use of that? I 
should want some more in the morning. Make it sovereigns!” 

Here’s water— what's it for?” asked Job. coming in with a 
jug. “And here’s a thing as I picked up. just outside the door. 
Is it yours, Master Drake?” 

The miser, with a wild cry. snatched the necklace from his 
hand. Ile remembered now that he was holding it between 
his fingers, when the slate struck him, and, instead of dropping 
it back into his pocket, he must have Iet it fall on the earth, 

“Diamonds, by Jove!’ exclaimed Drake, stepping forward to 
take a near glance. mak 

But the miser*huddied it ont: of sight, ‘No, no, you are 
mistaken!’ he said, agitatedly. ‘‘What «a ridiculous idea! <A 
worthless string of beads, that’s all; not even good imitations! 
Trash, I assure you. John—mere trash! In fact, I bought them 
to give—to give to a child. a little girl I’m - I’m fond of-- 
that’s all!” 

Job Hardeastle burst into a roar of laughter. ‘*Well, if ever 
| heard the likes o’ that! Lor’, master, you are a rum ‘un!” 

“Silence, and quit the room! Do you hear?” bis master 
vociferated. 

‘Tm a-going, ain’t 17° grumbled Job, “Ll musn’t laugh, 
nor nothing else, I musn’t. Well, I should like to sce that ere 
child that’s so fond o’ you, master that 1 shoulec!” And he 
went off into another chuckle outside the door. . 

The miser felt that his strength was fast failing; and, afraid 
of his nephew, whose fixed stare unnerved bim. he reluctantly 
produced half a sovercign. 

“! can’t spare more, Jobn--l really can’t. Take that and 
go. or 11) call in the police to remove you! 1 will-—1 will!” 

“You needn’t trouble them,’’ said John, easily, ‘The incon- 
venience will be yours, not mine; for. of course, as you won’t 
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shell out more liberally, the result will simply be, | shall have 
to come again all the sooner.” 

He spun the coin in the air, slipped it into his waistcoat 
pocket, and left the room, followed by his uncle, who was on 
thorns until he saw him safely barred out of the house. 
“You'll not say anything about the silly trinket I was foolish 
enough to buy?” detaining him for a mgment. ‘They might 
fancy-—as you did, till I undeceived you that it was valuable, 
and break in to obtain it. Not that I’ve anything to lose, but 
awd might ill-use me, and--I’m your mother’s own brother, 

ohn.”’ 

With a contemptuous exelamation, Drake shook off the mi- 
ser’s Clutch on his sleeve, and ran down stairs, Job, was still 
tittering, let him out, and called after him as he went down the 
~— path, “Good night, mister! Won't ye leave your love 
or the little gal? Ho, ho, ho!” 

Infuriated at the want of tact with which Job had produced 
the necklace in the presenc® of his nephew, the miser hurried 
towards him, and snatching a walking-stick from a corner, 
struck him with it repeatedly. — 

Job, staggering under the unexpected attack, shielded his 
head with his arms, and shouted vociferously, ‘‘None o’ that 
now, master! [ain‘t going to stand il, I can tell ye! What 
are you hitting of me for? Ia’ done, I say!"’ 

“Rascal, hav’n’t you been trying to ruin me? Couldn't you 
have kept the necklace out of sight till that ruffian had gone? 
And to ridicule me—to rouse his suspicion of my truth—bah! 
I could kill you!’’ 

As he advanced again witi stick upraised, Job—now really 
frightened—rushed to the door, opened ii, and made his es- 
cape. With malicious satisfaction. Wormwold drew the bolts 
and put up the chain. 

Worm wold dragged himself to the hiding-place of his riche 
with difficully, for the excitement that had hitherto sustained 
him was passing away. The precious stones, for which he had 
already suffered such an agony of fear, were carefully con- 
cealed; and when he had satisfied himself that the door and 
shutters were properly secured, he went lo bed, 

Now, as he had often done before in such solitary hours, he 
viewed the past; saw himself as he was when fortune smiled, 
and a fair, gentle girl had promised to be his. Ther memory 
brought back the misfortunes that assailed him—his endeavors 
to regain his position- that gentle girl’s hopeful prognostica- 
tions of success, and her ardent promises to wait for him for 
years, Nor could he hide from himself how, as he toiled for 
money, he learned to love the dross; to value it far, far beyond 
its worth; so that as his store increased, the image of his be- 
trothed faded out of his heart. Ilow well, too, he remembered 
their parting! Ilow sad, yet how tender she was! ‘‘Farewell!”’ 
she said—the words seemed to be ringing in his ears now— 
‘farewell! I give you back your troth. If we ever meet again, 
I shall pray that it may be when you have returned to theGod 
you are now forgetting, and have overcome the hateful vice 
that is now for ever separating us."’ 


Then he began to think what a burden and anxiety his 
wealth had been! Tow many hours of toil it had cost to amass 
it; how many wakeful hours, !ést he should lose it! Dear as it 
was, there was pains and penalties attachedJto its possession, 
and he sighed dolefully as he thought so; and reminded him- 
self that it was for his wealth the young baronet was deprived 
of life, within a few fect of where he lay. : 

Wormwold was in general a brave man, and scouted the idea 
of visions or spirits; but to-night, as he lay there, with his ex- 
cited fancy vividly picturing the horrible‘details of the murder, 
2 eold chill orept over him, and he thrust his head under the 
clothes. 

in this posture he fell asleep, waking as a clock in a church 
close by began to strike the hour of two. As tle sound died 
away, they were followed by others so strange, that he sprang 
up in his bed. Voices were whispering so close to him, that, 
instinctively, he put out his hand to grasp the speakers. Then 
remembering the care with which he had fastened himself in, 
he began to wonder whether his ears deceived him. No! there 
they were again, those inarticulate murmurings, and seizing the 
pistol that always lay under his pillow, he asked loudly who 
spoke, 

PNo answer was returned, save that the murmurs seemed to 
form themselves into the words, ‘“Lost—lost! All lost!” 

‘What is lost? Good heavens, have | lost anything!’ He 
was out of bed in an instant, striking a light with hands that 
trembled so they almost defeated his purpose. 

Again he fancied he heard the murmuring voice sigh, “All —- 
all lost! Gold--jewels— all!’’ 


—- 


“Is this a friendly warning?’ the miser loudly exclaimed. 
“Or is some one playing a trick upon me? If so, let them be- 
ware, for I am well armed!”’ 

A peal of mocking laughter echoed through the lonely house; 
and then a silence followed, broken only by his own suppressed 
breathing, Growing aap rosy in his uncertainty, Wo old 
suddenly flung open his door, and emerged into the sllieese. 
his light in one hand, bis “myer nervously grasped in the other. 

The feeble glimmer of his small candle only lit up a space 
immediately around him; but in the darkness beyond, there 
hovered a tall, shadowy form, whase extended arms invited 
him to follow, as it glided towards the staircase. 

It was not in man to resist a thrill of terror now, and the mi- 
ser recoiled. Was the tale really ‘true that he had so often 
heard, and laughed at? Did the phantom of Sir Roland actu- 
ally visit the scene of his dying agonies? And if so, for what 
purpose? 

cre these thoughis had passed through his mind, the figure 
again beckoned him to follow, and disappeared. 

After a little hesitation, he summoned courage to approach 
the spot where he had last seen it. There was nothing visi- 
ble. He looked down the carpetless stairs. He could have 
‘ancied he heard something creeping stealthily away; but the 
rats often made such noises, he inwardly thought, and one scut- 
tled past him at this moment, as if to verify the ca ge 

It was very strange. Had the shadows tvrown by his own 
light deceived him? It might be so. But the voice—the voice’ 
Ile felt his burning hands and temples, and decided that the 
sounds were created by his overwrought nerves. If all were 
perfectly secure below, he should no longer doubt it. — 

Moving cautiously, with his finger on the trigger of his wea- 
me he proceeded down siairs. Every door was locked as he 

ad left it a few hours previously, In the cellar where his 
treasure was hidden all was as usual, the few faggots of fire- 
wood—the two or three rotting hampers thrown carelessly in 
to deceive a casual observer,—nothing was disturbed. 

Fastening the door inside, he opened the secret receptacle 
cunningly contrived in the roof of the cellar—gratified his eyes 
with a sight of the necklace—restored it to its place, and re- 
turned to his room—not to sleep, however, but to wake and 
watch, until the approach of daylight reassured him. 

He had enjoyed a refreshing nap, when Job Hard castle, 
looking more stupid than usual, rapped for admittance, 

“Now, then,” he said, when bis miserly master descended to 
admit him; ‘I ain’t a coming in, mind ye, to be knocked about 
again—I can tell you that, muster!’ 

“Behave yourself, then, with more discretion,’’ said the mi- 
ser,—‘‘and take care you never admit that fellow again, unless 
you would have me discharge you altogether.” 

With a few inaudible mutterings, Job went about his morn- 
ing’s work—lighting the fire beneath the bachelor’s kettle, and 
making the coffee for his master,s breakfast. As he watched 
for its boiling, he blurted ont, “Master Drake’s none 
such a bad un, nayther! Ile gave me more beer at the ‘Nel- 
son’s Arms,’ down street, nor ever I had in my life. Didn’t it 
make me feel funny! I could ha’ danced my legs off; an’ I did 
pretty nigh.”’ 

A yawn testified to Job's tatigue after the exertion. 

“How came you in Drake’s company?” asked the miser, sus- 
piciously. 

“Tfow came I with him? Why, he turned back to know 
what I was a hollerin’ about when you thrashed me; and he 
took and give me a pint to ease my bruises, and another to 
cure ’em—and so on.”’ 


“And he drank with you, and talked with you—eh’ 
about? What did he ask you? Tell me--iell me?” 
Job scratched his head stupidly, 


“Blest ifI know! He asked if the wall was high at the bot- 
tom of the garden, and I asked bim why he wanted to know. 
and he said because he thought he’d seen me get over it; and 
I gid no, he hadn’t—though, may be I could, if I wanted to. 
just in the left-hand corner, where there was two bricks out.’’ 

Wormwold gnashed his teeth and shook his fist with rage. 

‘And you permitted yourself to be drained dry of the Tittle 
information you couldgivehim? Imp that you are! Don’t you 
know that he is capable of breaking into the house, and mur- 
dering us in our beds?” 

Job looked a little staggered, but tried to defend himse! f 

“If you knows this, why did you drive me away last night: 
I’m careful, if I’m nothing else. Ye never caught me doing 
ap you did—going to bed with the back door unbolied!”’ 

ormwold started from his ehair, with staring eyes and 
extended hands. 


What 
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Llugging the diamond necklace to his heart, Mr. Wormwold 
bastened home. Every now and then his hand went into bis 
yest pocket, and the stones were felt and counted. Once, when 
ina very dark and lonely part of the road, he was about to 
draw it out, and solace himself with a glance of the sparkling 
jewels; but the thought was abandoned, with a startled glance 
around him, lest any one should be lurking near who had 
divined his intention. Then there came upon him a dread that 
he was followed by some person or persons who had tracked 
him from the office of Jabez Giles; that foreigner, perhaps. 
His knees trembled under him; and he expended one of the 
pennies received from Giles on two stout lads, to keep them 
near him, until he could satisfy himself that it was not the case. 
All the while, the wind blew, and raged, and roared around 
his thin form, bulfeting bim so spitefully, that he had much ado 
to stand against it, But his dreary dwelling, whose threshold 
the foot of woman never crossed, whose walls never echoed 
with the merry laughter of the young, was in sight at last, 
More eagerly than ever he pressed onward, inventing an errand 
for Job Hardcastle, which, M as little outlay as possible, would 
take him some time to execute. For he ‘must Be got rid of 
while the miser hid his purchase ih the secret place which held 
his hoard; that cunningly-contrived receptacle which no onc 
could discover without his assistance. 

Ile had passed through the gate of the small fore-court, 
when a cust of wind, more-violent than any of the preceding 
ones, whirled madly round the corner of the house; there was 


-. a loud crash, and a loose slate lay at Mr. Wormwold’s feet, 


broken into fragments. 

He had staggered back as it fell, half-stunned by the violent 
blow it inflicted ow bis head in its descent, His hat was broken, 
an acute pain began to make itself felt, and in the lull which 
followed he could hear large drops of something falling on the 
stones at his feet. 

Still dazed by the violence of the blow, he put up*his hand. 
It came in contact with a fearful gash just above the temple, 
from which the blood was fast flowing. The throbbing, smart- 
ing sensation was now increasing to agony; and holding his 
handkerchief to the wound, he staggered to the door, 

Job Hardcastle came shambling along the passage to admit 
him, and started back open-mouthed when he saw his master’s 
condition. 

“Shut the door! Don’t you sce how the candle is flaring and 
wasting? What made you light one before I came home? What 
could you want with one? Don’t you cost me enough withont 
such wilful extravagance?” 

‘T didn’t want yer candle,” retorted Job, with the surliness 
which his master esteemed as one proof of his honesty. “An’ 
| didn’t light it nayther—-now, then! You’s always goin’ on 
at me about something or ’nother!”’ 7 

“You didn’t light it?” said the miser, propping bimsclf 
against the door, for he was sick and faints—you didn’t do it? 
\Vhat do you mean*”’ ; 

“Why, ‘twas him as lit it, wi’ a match out o° his own pocket 

-him as is up stairs, awaiting to see ye.” j 

Rascal!” cried Mr. Wormwold forgetting his injuries in his 
wrath. ‘‘Haven't 1 told you se never to admit any 
one in my absence, especially my ruffianly nephew! Is it he?” 

Job nodded. 

‘How dared you’—how dared you?’ Mr. Wormwold added, 
passionately. 

“I did not ‘mit him,’’ eried Job; ‘‘now, then! He ‘mitted 
hisself. Ife knocks, and says he, ‘Old un in? ‘No,’ says I. 
‘Then, I'll wait,’ says he, ‘Very well,’ says [; and I was 
a-sbutting to the door, when he puts bis foot agin it. ‘No,’ 
says he; ‘I likes the inside of it best.’ ‘But,’ says I, ‘you ain’t 
to be let in. Then he gives a shove as sends me back’ards, 
an’ says he,*Lamin.’ ‘Then,’ says I, ‘my orders is to put ye 
out again.’ ‘Very well,’ says he, ‘do it.’ -And I was a-thinking 
which 'd be the best way a-setting about it, when you came 
home.” 

“You're « fool!” snarled the mixer. 

““May said Job, curtly, 

‘“tlow long has he been here?” asked his master. 

‘Nigh upon an hour. Long enough to be wery sick of his 
own company; an’ [ don't like him well cnough to oblige him 
wi’ mine,” 

“Give me your arm. Let me go and rid myself of him,” 
faltered the old man, whe could scarcely sustain bimself. “But 
lirst bind this handkerchief around my head.” 

Job, who was not without fecling, winced a liltle when he 
saw the extent of the injury. “I say, master, if L’degot such 
a hole in my nob as this ‘ere, I'd take him to the do€tor.”’ 

doubt —no doubt you would, ass, idiot, wasteful, sense - 


- 


less animal that you are! You'd go and pay gvod silver shii- 
lings for a halfpenny-worth of sticking-plaster and a bottle o 
ditch-watcr! Hold your tongue, and help me up stairs.” 

In what had once been the back drawing-room, but whieh, 
having ascertained that it was the warmest room in the house, 
Mr, Wormwold had converted into a silling, eating and sleep- 
ing apartment for himself, sat Johu Drake, his sister’s son, and 
the only near relative he possessed. 

There was a stain on John Drake's character. lor years he 
had been drifting from bad to worse. L{e had been tried lately 
for taking part in a burglary, and bad only escaped imprison- 
ment because there was not cvidenge cnough to convict him. 
Ilis face wore the hard, sullen look #f utter recklessness; and, 
when Wormwold began to reproach him for the intrusion. he 

‘‘What am I here for?” he repeated. +‘Why, because I want 
sumething, | suppose. You'd say il was so, if it wasn’t. What 
do I want? Why money! I can’t live upon air any more than 
yon can; and I want a hed, for I’ve had to bolt from my lodg- 
ing, because I couldn't pay for it. Now you know all about 
i417? 


“And you think, because lam old and weak, that you can 
compel me to submit to your unconscionable demands?” shout- 
ed the angry old man. ‘‘Go away, sir goaway: You area 
villain !” 

‘I’m what you made we,” was the sullen reply. “You left 
me to my-own resources when poor mother dicd. Why did not 
you keep me out of evil company, and give me the means to 
do better? It was thieves, and such like, that took pity on me, 
when I was naked and starving; andif I’m like them, ‘tis your 
fault, not mine!”’ 

“T—J] feed you!” cried the miser. “Do you know that | was 
well to do, until I was fool enough to be security for your 
father? Lle failed, and ruined me. Am I to go through the 
same process with his equally worthless son?” 

“Nota word against the dead!” vociferated Drake, coming 
towards him with clenched fist. ‘‘Not a word against them, 
or—”’ 

“Or you'd strike me, eh? ell me to the earth, and then rob 
me, I suppose?’ And as Wormwold retreated before his fierce 
nephew, he slid his hand into the pocket that held the diamond 
necklace. 

Pale and panting with fright he dropped into a chair. It 
was gone—gone! | 

“Old gent’s going into a fit, | do believe!” muttercd Drake. 
‘Here, Job, bring some water for your master. Be quick!” 

“No, no!” gasped the miser. “I want nothing—nothing but 
to be rid of you. Go—go! Here’s money—-here’s a shilling! 


Well, well, here’s two! Shame on you for depriving me of 
them! Take them, and go!” And in his cagerness to be rid of 


his visitor, so that he mightesearch for the diamonds, Worm- 

wold pressed the moncy upon bim. ; 
“Pshaw!’’ cried Drake, rudely. ‘‘What’s the use of that? I 

should want some more in the orm | Make it sovereigns!”’ 
Tlere’s water—what’s it for?’ asked Job. coming in with a 


jug. “And here’s a thing as I picked up. just outside the door. 


Is it yours, Master Drake?” 

The miser, with a wild cry, snatched the necklace from his 
hand. Ile remembered now that he was holding it between 
his fingers, when the slate struck him, and, instead of dropping 
it back into bis pocket, he must have Iet it fall on the earth, 

“Diamonds, by Jove!’ exclaimed Drake, stepping forward to 
take a near glance. Foe 

But the miser*huddled it out of sight, “No, no, you are 
mistaken!”’ he said, agitatedly. ‘‘What a ridiculous idea! <A 
worthless string of beads, that’s all; not even good imitations! 
Trash, I assure you. John—mere trash! In fact, I bought them 
to give—to give to a child a little girl I’m - I’m fond of-- 
that’s all!” 

Job Hardeustle burst into a roar of laughter. ‘Well, if ever 
| heard the likes o’ that! Lor’, master, you are a rum ‘un!” 

“Silence, and quit the room! Do you hear?” bis master 
vociferated. 

a-going, ain’t grumbled Job, musn’t laugh, 
nor nothing else, I musn't. Well, I should like to sce that ere 
child that’s so fond o’ you, master that I shoule!” And he 
went off into another chuckle outside the door. . 

The miser felt that his strength was fast failing; and, afraid 
of his nephew, whose fixed stare unnerved bim. he reluctantly 
produced half a sovercigu. 

“I cant spare more, Jobn—-! really can’t. Take that and 
go, or I'll call in the police to remove you! 1 will—Il will!” 

“You needn’t trouble them,’’ said John, easily, ‘The incon- 
venience will be yours, not mine; for. of course, as you won’t 
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shell out more liberally, the result will simply be, | shall have 
to come again all the sooner.” 

He spun the coin in the air, slipped it into his waistcoat 
pocket, and left the room, followed by his uncle, who was on 
thorns until he saw him safely barred out of the house. 
“You'll not say anything about the silly trinket I was foolish 
enough to buy?” detaining him for a mgment. ‘They might 
fancy--as you did, till I undeceived you Sthat it was valuable, 
and break in to obtain it. Not that I’ve anything to lose, but 
me J might ill-use me, and --I’m your mother’s own brother, 

ohn.”’ 

With a contemptuous exclamation, Drake shook off the mi- 
ser’s clutch on his sleeve, and ran down stairs, Job, was still 
tittering, let him out, and called after him as he went down the 
“Good night, mister? Won't ye leave your love 
or the little gal? To, ho, ho!” 

Infuriated at the want of tact with which Job had produced 
the necklace in the presenc® of his nephew, the miser hurried 
towards him, and snaiching a walking-stick from a corner, 
struck him with it repeatedly. 

Job, staggering under the unexpected attack, shielded his 
head with his arms, and shouted vociferously, ‘‘None o’ that 
now, master! I ain't going to stand il, I can tell ye! What 
are you hitting of me for? Ha’ done, I say!”’ 

“Rascal, hav’n’t you been trying to ruin me’? Couldn’t you 
have kept the necklace out of sight till that ruffian had gone? 
And to ridicule me—to rouse his suspicion of my truth—bah! 
I could kill you!”’ 

As he advanced again stick upraised, Job —now really 
frightened—rushed to the door, opened it, and made bis es- 
cape. With malicious satisfaction, Wormwold drew the bolts 
and put up the chain. 

Worm wold dragged himself to the hiding-place of his riche 
with difficulty, for the excltement that had hitherto sustained 
him was passin wh The precious stones, for which he had 
already suffered such an agony of fear, were carefully con- 
cealed; and when he had satisfied himself that the door and 
shutters were properly secured, he went to bed, 

Now, as he had often done before in such solitary hours, he 
viewed the past; saw himself as he was when fortune smiled, 
and a fair, gentle girl had promised to be his. Ther memory 
brought back the misfortunes that assailed him—his endeavors 
to regain his position -that gentle girl’s hopeful prognostica- 
tions of success, and her ardent promises to wait for him for 
years, Nor could he hide from himself how, as he toiled for 
money, he learned to love the dross; to value it far, far beyond 
its worth; so that as his store increased, the image of his be- 
trothed faded out of his heart. Ilow well, too, he remembered 
their parting! Ilow sad, yet how tender she was! ‘‘Farewell!”’ 
she said—the words seemed to be ringing in his ears now— 
‘farewell! I give you back your troth. If we ever meet again, 
I shall pray that it may be when you have returned to theGod 
you are now forgetting, and have overcome the hateful vice 
that is now for ever separating us.”’ 


Then he began to think what a burden and anxiety his 
wealth had been! Ifow many hours of toil it had cost to amass 
it; how many wakeful hours, lest he should lose it! Dear as it 
was, there was pains and penalties attachedjto its possession, 
and he sighed dolefully as he thought so; and reminded him- 
self that it was for his wealth the young baronet was deprived 
of life, within a few fect of where he lay. . 

Wormwold was in general a brave man, and scouted the idea 
of visions or spirits; but to-night, as he lay there, with his ex- 
eited fancy vividly picturing the horrible‘details of the murder, 
e eold chill crept over him, and he thrust his head under the 
clothes. 

in this posture he fell asleep, waking as a clock in a church 
close by began to strike the hour of two. As tle sound died 
away, they were followed by others so strange, that he sprang 
up in his bed. Voices were whispering so close to him, that, 
instinctively, he put out his hand to grasp the speakers. Then 
remembering the care with which he had fastened himself in, 
he began to wonder whether his ears deceived him. No! there 
they were again, those inarticulate murmurings, and seizing the 
pistol that always lay under his pillow, he asked loudly who 
spoke, 

PNo answer was returned, save that the murmurs seemed lo 
form themselves into the words, ““Lost—lost! All lost!” 

‘What is lost? Good heavens, have | lost anything!” He 
was out of bed in an instant, striking a light with hands that 
trembled so they almost defeated his purpose. 

Again he fancied he heard the murmuring voice sigh, “All — 
alllost! Gold--jewels~ all!’’ 


THE DIAMOND STEALERS. Ng 
“Ts this a friendly warning?’’ the miser loudly extaimed. 


“Or is some one playing a trick upon me? If so, let them be- 
ware, for I am well armed!” 

A peal of mocking laughter echoed through the lonely house; 
and then a silence followed, broken only by his own suppressed 
breathing, Growing ee in his uncertainty, W old 
suddenly flung open his door, and emerged into the pllieage, 
his light in one hand, bis pistol nervously grasped in the other. 

The feeble glimmer of his small candle only lit up a space 
immediately around him; but in the darkness beyond, there 
hovered a tall, shadowy form, whose extended arms invited 
him to follow, as it glided towards the staircase. 

It was not in man to resist a thrill of terror now, and the mi- 
ser recoiled. Was the tale really true that he had so often 
heard, and laughed at? Did the phantom of Sir Roland actu- 
ally visit the scene of his dying agonies? And if so, for what 
purpose? 

Ere these thoughts had passed through his mind, the figure 
again beckoned him to follow, and disappeared. 

After a little hesitation, he summoned courage to approach 
the spot where he had last seen it. There was nothing visi- 
ble. He looked down the carpetiess stairs. Le could have 
‘ancied he heard something creeping stealthily away; but the 
rats often made such noises, he inwardly thought, and one scut- 
tled past him at this moment, as if to verify the any a pee 

It was very strange. Had the shadows tvrown by his own 
light deceived him? It might be so. But the voice—the voice? 
Ile felt his burning hands and temples, and decided that the 
sounds were created by his overwrought nerves. If all were 
perfectly secure below, he should no longer doubt it. 

Moving cautiously, with his finger on the trigger of his wea- 
pon, he proceeded down siairs. Lyery door was locked as he 

ad left it a few bours previously, In the cellar where his 
treasure was hidden all was as usual, the few faggots of fire- 
wood—the two or three rotting hampers thrown carelessly in 
to deceive a casual observer,—nothing was disturbed. 

Fastening the door inside, he opened the secret receptacle 
cunningly contrived in the roof of the cellar—gratified his eyes 
with a sight of the necklace—restored it to its place, and re- 
turned to his room—not to sleep, however, but to wake and 
watch, until the approach of daylight reassured him. 

He had enjoyed a refreshing nap, when Job Hard casile, 
looking more stupid than usual, rapped for admittance, 

“Now, then,” he said, when his miserly master descended to 
admit him; “I ain’t a coming in, mind ye, to be knocked about 
again—I can tell you that, muster?’ 

“Behave yourself, then, with more discretion,’’ said the mi- 
ser,—‘‘and take care you never admit that fellow again, unless 
you would have me discharge you altogether.” 

With a few inaudible mutterings, Job went about his morn- 
ing’s work—lighting the fire beneath the bachelor’s kettle, and 
making the coffee for his master,s breakfast. As he watched 
for its boiling, he blurted ont, “Master Drake’s none 
such a bad un, nayther! Ile gave me more beer at the ‘Nel- 
son’s Arms,’ down sireet, nor ever I had in my life. Didn’t it 
make me feel funny! J could ha’ danced my legs off; an’ I did 
pretty nigh.’’ 

A yawn testified to Job’s latigue after the exertion. 

“How came you in Drake’s company?” asked the miser, sus- 
piciously. 

“Tfow came [ with him’? Why, he turned back to know 
what I was a hollerin’ about when you thrashed me; and he 
took and give me a pint to ease my bruises, and another to 
cure ’em—and so on.” 


‘And he drank with you, and talked with you—eh? What 
about? What did he ask you? Tell me--icell me?” 
Job scratched his head stupidly, PB 


“Blest if know! He asked if the wall was high at the bot- 
tom of the garden, and I asked bim why ho wanted to know. 
and he said because he thought he’d seen me get over it; and 
T gid no, he hadn’t-—though, nay be I could, if I wanted to. 
just in the left-hand corner, where there was two bricks out.’ 

Wormwold gnashed his teeth and shook his fist with rage. 

‘And you permitted yourself to be drained dry of the little 
information you couldgive him? Imp that you are! Don’t you 
know that he is capable of breaking into the house, and mur- 
dering us in our beds?”’ 

Job looked a little staggered, but tried to defend himse! f 

“If you knows this, why did you drive me away last night: 
I’m careful, if I'm nothing else, Ye never caught me doing 
ag you did—going to bed with the back door unbolted!”’ 

ormwold started from his chair, with staring eyes and 
extended hands. 
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